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EARLY ART IN CALIFORNIA 

BY W. L. JUDSON. 

In the early art of California, when carefully examined, we 
find evidences of a crude and primitive yet genuine art impulse 
which must have been a measurable factor in the happiness of 
bygone generations. 

It is not necessary to go back to the barbaric hieroglyphs 
of the Santa Catalina caves, or to retrace the theoretic voyages 
of ancient South American peoples, whose frequent rock pic- 
tures repeat the familiar outlines of Sugar Loaf rock in Avalon 
bay. Theories point to an early international commerce and 
an Aztec or Peruvian origin of the latent art talent of the coast 
tribes. In the Santa Barbara cave pictures there is unmistak- 
able evidence that a certain graphic talent did exist, whatever 
its origin may have been. And in some of the native tribes 
of today, notably with the Pimas, this pictorial and artistic in- 
stinct is well illustrated in their basketry, which displays a degree 
of aesthetic discernment far above that of the ordinary savage. 

The crude work of some Indians of early mission times, both 
in carving and painting, is very interesting. They strove with 
inadequate materials, poor tools and awkward hands to imitate v 
what had doubtless impressed them deeply in the paintings and 
architectural designs which had been brought out from Spain 
by the mission fathers. 

In the lumber room of the old Plaza church lie fourteen pic- 
tures covered with dust and broken furniture. They are evi- 
dently considered of* no value, for they receive no care, except 
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the shelter of a roof, and yet they bear the potential of a very 
great value in the future. 

Considered as fine art, from the modern standpoint, they 
are worthless, but as relics of the most interesting period in the 
development of Southern California they become endowed with 
great interest. 

Who painted them? An Indian evidently. What was his 
name? No one remembers it. When were they painted? 
Probably in the days of mission building, when it was impos- 
sible to obtain originals or even decent copies of originals with- 
out delays of many months, perhaps years. They are painted 
on a coarse linen cloth similar to that we know as butcher's 
linen, glued in the orthodox way to preserve the fiber of the 
cloth, heavily covered with oil paint as a ground and executed 
with common earth pigments, probably ground by hand and 
with a base of common white house paint. 

There is something intensely pathetic in the work, which was 
surely a labor of love. The sweetness and sincerity which are 
evident, coupled with the unconscious simplicity, makes even 
such crude and imperfect work worth while. 

There is no attempt at shading and very little at perspective 
in these pictures, the drawing is childish and the execution as 
rough and crude as can be imagined, and yet they tell the story 
of the via crucis in a vivid and startling manner. 

There are some remains of primitive frescoes at Pala mis- 
sion and in the remaining half dome at San Juan Capistrano, 
which ten years ago had some charm of color and story, but 
they are rapidly fading out of existence. 

There are also some evidences remaining that the pastoral 
period of California life had its art. There were wandering 
artists, portrait painters, who seem to have wandered from one 
great estate to another, painting the dons and their ladies and 
an occasional altar piece for the private chapel. In the Coronel 
collection of relics of this picturesque period there is shown the 
work of at least two of these early artists, but their names have 
been lost. Primitive as the work may be, it still shows an ad- 
mirable sense of both beauty and character. 



